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Railway points froze, delaying trains by many hours, and Silesia
was the most intensely cold part of Europe.

In the elosed limousine in which I made my journeys, despite
hot-water bottles, fur leggings, the thickest of rugs and under-
clothing, I sat and shivered as the car skidded over the ice, or
slithered in snow-drifts, in a temperature, within the car, many
degrees below freezing point. Although I had experienced the
bitter cold of Alpine bli/xards at twelve and fifteen thousand
feet, it bore no comparison whatever to the acute physical pain
extracted by this Silcsian winter. The atmosphere struck any
parts of the flesh exposed like a violent blow. Frequently as I
walked in the towns and villages, I was forced to clear my eyelids
of icicles formed from the wet tears which the ferocity of the
weather drew from my eyes. My wrists and cheeks when
I returned to Berlin were severely frost-bitten.

Despite the cold, however, I was determined to allow nothing
to prevent me completing my task, and I traversed Silesia from
end to end, interviewed consuls, judges, schoolmasters, miners,
artisans, and workmen in great numbers. I made also a thorough
investigation of mining conditions, descending and exploring the
largest pits on both sides of the German-Polish border, and
visited the dwellings of many of the miners.

The Wojewoda, although I called upon him, and although
also he arranged an interview for 8 a.m. in the morning of what,
I think, was the coldest day, refused to grant me an interview.

Both the Gcrman-Silesian inhabitants and the Polish workers
showed me every courtesy and hospitality. They were frank
and generous, but I cannot say this concerning the new Polish
administrators, with the exception of the teachers in the Polish
minority schools in German-Silesia.

My work Silesia Revisited 1929, except by Polish propagandists
and Germanophobcs, is regarded as the authoritative text work
on the Plebiscite and its Aftermath.

Reviewers in serious commentaries like the Spectator and the
English Review said, " Knowing the conditions as he docs he is
able to disentangle the skein of Polish and German propaganda
so that we can form a sure judgment on the issues with which the
Council of the League has recently been concerned"; and,
" This book is important as giving in detail the results of examina-
tion by an exceptionally competent witness." But, perhaps, the
most important testimony came from Poland itself, and from one
of its most important newspapers, Polonia.